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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1895. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINEOF THE 
DANISH LANG UA GE. 

The Danish Language is one of the four into 
which the mother tongue of the North was 
gradually divided ; it is not only the spoken 
and literary language of Denmark, but, in 
conformity with her political union with Nor- 
way towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
it became the literary language in that country 
also. 

We find the most ancient remains of the 
Danish language on our few monuments that 
are inscribed with the so-called older Runes, 
of which monuments the Golden Horn is es- 
pecially famous. The inscription on this dates 
from about 500 A.D. and runs : — " ek Hlewag- 
astiR HoltingaR horna tawido " (' Ich Liegast 
Holting made this Horn'). This form of lan- 
guage is so old that we have here not merely 
the original tongue for all the newer northern 
languages, but find also, in many cases, the 
same forms which must once have been com- 
mon to all Germanic peoples. These forms are 
older than those that are known from Wulfilas' 
contemporary translation of the Bible into the 
Gothic language, in which the inscription of the 
Golden Horn would have taken the following 
form: — "ik Hliugasts Hultiggs hatirn tawida." 

A considerable number of inscriptions in 
the ordinary, more recent Runic alphabet fol- 
low, in Denmark, the scanty remains of in- 
scriptions in the older Runes. In these in- 
scriptions, the language as well as the Runic 
forms has undergone important changes; yet 
in the tenth century Danish is in all essentials 
still one with Norse, whilst the language on 
our Runic stones of the tenth century agrees 
in all points with that which rang through the 
contemporary Norwegian-Icelandic songs of 
the Skalds. For an example of this we select 
the inscription on the Glavendruper Stone on 
F Linen, it dates from the beginning of the 
tenth century, and if we give for each Rune 
the alphabetical letter which nearest expresses 
its sound value, it will read as follows: — 
' Ragnhildr satti stain /?annsi ^ft Ala Salwa 



goffa, wia haiffwerffan />egn. Ala syniR gaerffu 
kumbl ^ausi ^ft fa3ur sinn auk hans kuna ^ft 
wer sinn ; en S6ti raist rdnaR p&ss\ 0h dr6ttin 
sinn. p6rr wigi pkssi rdnaR ! ' 

(" Ragnhild erected this stone to Ale the 
Salve-Goden, the famous guardian of the tem- 
ple. Ale's sons made this monument to their 
father, and his wife to her husband ; but Sote 
scratched these Runes to his lord. May Thor 
hallow these Runes ! ") 

With the exception of some older forms (satti= 
setti ; pannsi, passi=perma, />essi,/>essar), this 
language agrees as good as completely with 
the form of language in the oldest known 
Icelandic manuscripts. That the language in 
Denmark down to about the year 1000 dif- 
fered from the language of the rest of the North 
only in the smallest non-essentials is shown 
by the inscription on the great Jaellinger Stone 
which dates from the end of the tenth century 
and runs : — ' Haraldr konungR baft garwa 
kumbl ^ al, si seft Gorm fa#ur sinn auk aeft 
pyrwi m68ur sina, sa Haraldr es ser wann 
Danmark alia auk Norweg auk Dani gasrffi 
kristna. ("King Harald commanded this 
monument to be erected to Gorm his father 
and to Thyra his mother — that Harald who 
conquered all Denmark and Norway and 
brought the Danes to Christianity.") 

About the year 1000, however, a peculiar 
sound transition made its appearance (some- 
what later showing itself in Swedish also), 
whilst the old diphthongs became transformed 
into long, simple vowels : ai into e, au and ey 
into 0: stainn>stenn, A&\xSr>A0Sr, heyra> 
hjrra. The first great division within the 
northern tongue began with these transitions, 
through which Dano-Swedish became opposed 
to Norwegian-Icelandic. Unfortunately we 
have only very few monuments which show 
the development of the Danish language from 
the middle of the eleventh to the end of the 
thirteenth century. It most clearly appears, 
however, from our oldest written monuments 
that just at this period the language had de- 
veloped faster. These monuments are princi- 
pally from the most ancient manuscripts of 
our old provincial laws (the Schonish, the 
two Seelandish, and the Jutish) — and, in round 
numbers, may have been composed about the 
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year 1300. The language of this period stands 
forth in three chief dialects : the Schonish, 
the Seelandish, and the Jutish. On the other 
hand, a joint literary language was still un- 
known, but each province used its own dialect, 
which it sought to form into a common literary 
language for the entire province. About the 
year i3oo,no slight changes had developed with- 
in the separate provincial dialects themselves. 
This clearly appears from the condition of 
things in Jutland, the oldest manuscripts 
there represent a common Jutish provincial 
language, whilst the contemporary manuscripts 
of the Flensburger municipal laws are marked- 
ly Anglian. 

In opposition to Old Norse, the above-men- 
tioned' transition of the old diphthongs into 
single vowels about the year 1300, is common 
to all Danish dialects (WA=eidr ; /^j=lauss ; 
l0s<z=leysa), also, the loss of the h before 
/, n, r (l0j><z=hlaupa.); the loss of the modifi- 
cation of the «(land, plur. land=01d N. land, 
plur. lond); the loss of the modification of the 
* in the Optative of the preterite (wara;, 
toka?=01d N. vasri, tceki) and in the sing, of 
the ind. present (in this, however Jutish has 
kept the modification in individual cases : 
g&r and gangcer by the side of gar and 
ganger, which is arbitrary in Schonish ; un- 
modified forms in Seelandish seem to rest on 
Jutish influence) ; the disuse of the r in the 
nom. sing, of Substantives, which, by this 
means agrees with the accusative; (arf=old 
Norse arfr and arf); both these cases agree 
also in the plural arfas (a)=OId Norse arfar 
and arfa ; synaer (ir)=01d Norse synir and 
sunn). In opposition to modern Danish all 
the dialects have still preserved k, t, p, and 
gh as the concluding sound where we now 
have g, d, b ; j, v, (takae, utasn, tapas, waegh, 
logh=tage, uden, tabe ; Vej, Lov); th as the 
initial sound (thing=Ting ; thaen=den); the 
minute distinction between nn (n) and nd, II (I) 
and Id (tan, land=Tand, Land ; asllae, wald== 
^Elde, Void). 

The most essential difference between the 
dialects themselves consists in this that the 
Schonish preserves a, i (e), u, (o) in the ter- 
minations, whilst the Seelandish and Jutish 
have taken is; but in Jutish even this has 
often been lost. Moreover, the Schonish has 



kept the dative form which, on the contrary, 
has fallen into disuse in Jutish and, as a rule, 
in Seelandish. The result of these two differ- 
ences is that Schonish remains much nearer 
to Old Norse than does Seelandish and more 
particularly than Jutish. 

To the language within this epoch (Older 
Danish) follows a period (Old Danish) of tran- 
sition and fermentation. This period dates 
from the middle of the fourteenth and lasts 
throughout the fifteenth century and, during 
it, the development into New Danish was com- 
pleted. The characteristically distinguishing 
mark between the language of this and the 
preceding period, must be mentioned in the 
transition in the system of sounds of k. t, p 
and gh, to g, d, b; j, v, in the concluding 
sounds; of th (p) to t, dm the initial sounds ; 
and the intermixture of nn and nd, 11 and Id. 
These and other less essential sound transi- 
tions, cause the orthography of this period to 
be extraordinarily mixed and capricious. This 
arises from the fact that the sound sometimes 
expresses the old pronunciation, sometimes 
denotes the new : and frequently a blending 
of the old and new together; for example, 
the word Lav, older lagh, can be written lagh, 
law, lau, laivgh, or laugh. The new forms 
force themselves more and more into the in- 
flections ; the difference between masculine 
and feminine is often abolished ; j becomes 
the universal sign of the possessive case both 
in the singular and plural : and other similar 
changes take place. Nevertheless, many old 
forms are still found side by side with the new, 
and several transition forms, which stand as in- 
termediaries between the Old and New Dan- 
ish, are peculiar to this epoch. Thus by the 
side of the new genitive plural mtzns we find, 
not merely the old manna, but also mien 
without the sign of the possessive. 

Lastly, a great and thorough change in the 
vocabulary of the language showed itself 
during this period ; it left deep traces behind, 
and has impressed its stamp on the language 
down to the present day. The foreign ele- 
ments that can be shown to exist earlier in 
the language are, with few exceptions, only 
Latin words or Greek words in a Latinized 
form; they had already penetrated singly in hea- 
then times (Ark, Kjedel, etc.), but most of them 
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came in with Christianity (Kirke, Kloster, 
Alter, Chor, Font; Biskop, Praest, Munk, 
Degn, Capel, Capellan; Engel, Djaevel, Messe, 
Skrift, skrifte, pine ; Paaske, Pinse). On the 
other hand, in the more ancient period it was 
only exceptionally that one word and another 
was adopted from the German language ; and 
for the most part, these words were titles 
(Herre, Frue, Jomfru, Junker, Hertug, Greve). 
In the present period, on the contrary, the 
German influence maintains its full force. In 
consequence of the many collisions with Ger- 
many, and especially on account of the too 
powerful influence of the Hanse towns, Dan- 
ish (and also Swedish and Norwegian) was 
flooded by a. mighty torrent from Germany. 
This torrent brought with it a countless host 
of Low-German words and of Romance 
words that had been adopted into Low Ger- 
man. These words belong to those in most 
common use at the present day. Examples 
of this are adduced from the different parts of 
speech ; at blive, ske, begynde, Begyndelse, 
bor ('det bor sig,' ' som det sig rwr og bor'), 
Brug, bruge, Arbejde, at arbejde, mene, Raab, 
raabe, Haab, haabe, skaane, Skaansel, vove, 
regere (usually regnere), kraenke, Tvil (now 
Tvivl), tvile (now tvivle), styrte, sluge, Smag, 
smage, taere, t^ve, pleje (1. to be accustomed, 
2. to tend), 0ve (sig i) faegte, jage, feje, skure, 
Bulder, buldre, knage, Suk, sukke, Skum, 
skumme ; fri Frihed, fremmed, klog, Daare, 
fals(k), Fals(k) and Fals(k)hed, dejlig, graes- 
selig, klar, fin, gjaev (that is, excellent admir- 
able), kysk, aedel, stiv, stolt, grov, svag, smal, 
kort, from, kjon (both with the signification 
' brave ') smuk, skjon, -agtig, (bWdagtig, 
livatig), -faerdig (hoffaerdig, retfaerdig), sagte, 
sagtmodig, bange, rede (til), idel, lutter, 
saadan, trind, trindt omkring, omtrent, foje 
(opportune ; trifling), Foje, med Foje, at foje ; 
Lempe, med Lempe, at lempe, lempelig, 
Kaar, kaare, (also kese), Vilkaar, Hob, til 
Hobe, Del, dels, aldeles, Fordel, Lykke, 
/Eventyr, Formue, Klenodie, Billede, Pund, 
Pant, Hast, med (i) Hast, Angest, Frygt, 
frygte, Fare, Stank, stinke, Agt, agte, Magt, 
maegtig, Flugt, Tilflugt, Frugt, Lugt (as well 
with the meaning ' odour ' as ' air '), lugte, 
Tugt, tugtig, tugte, Rygte, Pligt, pligtig, 
Slaegt, Maaltid (Aftenmaaltid = Aftensmad), 



Frokost, Fastelavn, Selskab, Herskab, -mager 
(Skomager), Fr^ken, Fruentimmer, Tvilling, 
Borgere, Foged, Fuldmaegtig, Formyndere, 
Helled (now Helt), Krig, Orlog, Kiv, Tve- 
dragt, Slot, Hof, H^visk, Forraedere, Skalk 
(that is, 'rogue'). Hingst, iEsel, Rotte, Pape- 
goje ('skyde Papegqjen '), Krybbe, Snude, 
Nasb, Stemme, Kunst, Redskab, Skorsten, Ror 
(that is, 'rudder'), Kurv, Stovle, Buxer, Trqje ; 
alligevel, jo, tilforn, forgjasves, ganske (usual- 
ly gantzae). Besides a multitude of others 
with the prefix be- (bi), for-, und- and with 
the suffix -hed, which is usually joined to a 
word of Norse origin (bedrove, befale, be- 
hage, Behov, behove, begjaere, Besded, be- 
skjaerme, beskrive, bestaa,betale, betaenke.be- 
vare, bevise, betyde; bilaegge, bistaa, Bistand; 
forbarme sig, fordrage, fordrive, forda;tve, for- 
mene,fornemme,forstaa, forstyrre; undfly.und- 
gaa, undkomme, undlobe, undsige, undskylde, 
undslippe, undsaette, undvige ; Hoffaerdighed, 
Klarhed, Kyskhed, Hoviskhed, Kjaerlighed, 
Ladhed, Mildhed, Sandhed, Ydmyghed, etc.). 
A Danish (Norwegian) word is frequently sup- 
planted by a nearly related or almost conso- 
nant Low-German word (Dandemand, Danne- 
mand for dughaendae man, Del for deld=01d 
N. deild, dog (at) for tho (at)^OId N. po 
(at), Stef-fader, etc. for stiup- styp-, Telt 
for tjaeld), or a pure Danish word receives 
a German suffix (Retvished, Snildhed for the 
old raetwisae, snillas=01d N. rettvisi, snilli; 
Tyveri for thuifnaeth), or compound forms 
arise through the reverse arrangement (Vaegt 
from Low-German wicht and Old-Danish 
wast). If we add to this that Danish words 
frequently change their meaning under the 
influence of Low German, it will become clear 
how much this intermingling has taken hold 
of the whole structure of the language. In 
the beginning, of course, the pure Danish 
words are nearly related to the Low-German, 
but the latter gradually triumph as a rule 
(Arbejde for aewaethae, begynde for byriae, 
blive and ske for worthae, kurv for lob, Lugt 
and Smag for don and taev (Thaef ), Pant for 
waeth, raabae, for obae ; Sprog, Rejse, at rejse, 
which later became universal, still appear by 
the side of the old Maal, Faerd, at fare ; in 
this, and in other individual cases, the Dan- 
ish and German word have been preserved 
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side by side to the present day : Falsk and 
Svig, Frokost and Davre, Frygt, frygte and 
Raedsel, raeddes, Slot and Borg, Stenime and 
R#st, JEse] and Asen, etc. 

Many of the Low-German words (especially 
in legal documents and translations from the 
German) which appear in the literature of this 
time were certainly never in common use in 
every-day language ; and later on many of 
them were again supplanted by Norse or 
High-German words, or changed in other 
ways. Thus, a multitude of words with the 
prefix be-, etc., disappeared; kjaer, kjserlig 
supplanted lef, levelig, and so on ; Luft took 
the place of Lugt, and in this case we now 
have both the Low-German and High-German 
word but with different signification ; Stift 
and stifte for Stigt and stigte, erhverve suc- 
ceeding to forhverve, Klogskab to Kloghed, 
and so forth; Naktegal, which was adopted 
into Old Danish from Low German became 
transformed into Nattergal, ombaere became 
undvasre, etc.; transition of meaning appears 
in from, kjon, and many other words. But, 
nevertheless, such deep traces have been left 
behind by the German influence of this period, 
that they can never be thoroughly effaced from 
our vocabulary. 

Yet, in one respect, a difference shows itself 
between the language of this and earlier 
times and in a progress towards New Danish. 
Whilst the monuments of the earlier periods 
give the dialects of the different provinces 
with all their idiomatic characteristics, now 
we are met by a struggle to avoid some 
strongly marked dialectic characteristics ; thus 
the Jutish cec or ac becomes supplanted by ieg. 
Nevertheless, a common literary Danish lan- 
guage had not yet developed ; as in earlier 
periods, we can still point out the three chief 
dialects in the literary monuments of this time; 
namely, Schonish, Seelandish and Jutish. 

On the attempt, which was made at the time 
of the Union, to provide a common Dano- 
Swedish literary language we need not dwell ; 
happily for both languages, it led to nothing ; 
nevertheless, it has left traces in the Swedish 
language, which, on the contrary, has not 
been the case in Danish. 

The tolerably large poetical and prose liter- 
ature, which is handed down to us as a picture 



of the language of this period, exists mostly 
in translations : knightly romances in rhyme 
and prose, books of travel, a multitude of re- 
ligious writings, etc. The later manuscripts 
of the old provincial laws form a continuation 
of the national literature of the preceding 
period ; to them may be added a great number 
of other legal writings (municipal laws, regula- 
tions of guilds, and documents of different 
kinds). As especially important monuments 
in which the language often takes a higher 
elevation, we call particular attention to the 
Danish Rhyming Chronicle, and the poems of 
the priest, Micheal, the Seer of Iden. In 
their grammatical form (the Island Dialect), 
both of them are nearer to the literary 
language of the present day than either the 
Jutish or Schonish monuments of the language 
of that period. We must not forget, more- 
over, that side by side with the written litera- 
ture there existed many poems, which, for 
generations were transmitted from mouth to 
mouth ; namely, the ballads of the people; 
and these, although they were first noted 
down in the sixteenth century, yet, in many 
ways, can also throw light upon the language 
of this time. 

Meanwhile, the impulse towards a common 
literary language which should gradually sup- 
plant the dialects, became more and more 
apparent ; but it appears a struggle for the 
pre-eminence in this respect was long carried 
on between Jutish and Seelandish. As is well 
known, this struggle ended at the Reformation 
with the complete victory of the Seelandish, 
which, from this time, was raised to the posi- 
tion of a common Danish literary language. 
The Danish translation of the Bible of the 
year 1550 (Christian Ill's Bible) must be men- 
tioned as the work which, so to say, gave to 
the literary language its official stamp. This 
translation, which is an exact reproduction of 
the German translation of Luther, resulted 
from the combined labors of several of the 
most able men and best stylists of the time, 
and is noteworthy for its remarkably pure and 
flowing language, and, in comparison with the 
previous confusion, for its most consistent or- 
thography. In connection with this transla- 
tion of the Bible, we must call special attention 
not only to Christian Pedersen, as the man 
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who, of all the distinguished Danish stylists of 
the time of the Reformation, had the most 
important share in it, but also to Peder Palla- 
dius, to whom next to Chr. Pedersen this 
translation is without doubt most indebted, to 
Hans Tavsen and Povl Helgesen (Paulus 
Eliae). The language of the two first-named 
writers is nearer to the language of the 
present day than that of the remaining im- 
portant authors of the Reformation ; this nat- 
urally follows, in no slight degree, from the 
circumstance that the language of the Bible 
was their language also. 

Somewhat later in A. S. Vedel, we meet 
with a man who also had an essential influence 
on the development of the literary language ; 
in particular through his translation of Saxo 
(1575). This translation was the first great 
non-theological prose work in which, after the 
Reformation, the Danish language resounded 
smooth and pure. The same praise that is 
bestowed on Vedel for his pure and flowing- 
language, is due also to his contemporary, the 
Norwegian Priest, Peder Clausson Friis, the 
translator of the Norwegian Saga of the King. 

With the eminent Danish authors of the 
Reformation begins that period in the history 
of the language named Modern Danish, be- 
cause the system of sounds and forms had 
now attained, in all essentials, the same sta- 
bility as in our day. Nevertheless, a series of 
older forms which were later altered or wholly 
relinquished, divide the language of the time 
of the Reformation from that of to-day. As 
the most important of these forms we note the 
following : neuter plural without termination 
in forms such as land, hus, trae ; hiaerte, hige 
(=Lande, Traser, etc.); the termination -ere 
for -er in words like dommere, etc.; gen. sing, 
in permanent forms in -sens, -ens; as, for 
example, barnsens, landsens, br#dsens and 
bwdens, k#dens (=Barnets, etc.); change of 
the vowel in the singular and plural preterite 
(bandt-bunde, drak-drukke); forms of the pres- 
ent tense as skin, meen, far, stril, blaess 
(=skinner, etc.); 2nd. pers. sing, of the Im- 
perative in -e in kalde, suare, etc. (now kald, 
svar); preterite and participle in -te, -t for 
newer -ede, et; as, Wsste, l#sst, miste, mist, 
kaste, kast ; the termination -t in the 2nd. 
pers. present tense, vilt, kant, skalt, maat ; -st 



into -est, t^rst, vedst, and in the preterite of 
the strong verbs (gaffst, drogst, l^bst, etc.); 
and the preservation of the optative preterite 
(vunde, vaare, toge). 

A remarkable retrogression in the treatment 
of the language already began to be shown by 
Vedel's immediate successors, Arild Huitfeldt 
and C. C. Lyskander. A longer period now 
follows wherein Latin stood pre-eminent as 
the language of the learned, and the Danish 
language, existing in a narrow and insignifi- 
cant state, was but little cultivated or im- 
proved. 

Nevertheless, that its voice could ring, pure 
and clear even in the middle of the Latin 
period, is shown by the excellent works of this 
time in poetry and in prose. We only need to 
remember the names of Anders Arrebo, 
Anders Bording, Thomas Kingo, the Norwe- 
gian Petter Dass, Birgitte Thott (translation 
of Seneca, 1658) and Leonora Christine (Jam- 
mersminde); and, finally, Christian V.'s Dan- 
ish Laws (1683) which are even classical in 
language and contents. Yet in energy and 
strength, in purity and ease of style, the lan- 
guage of this time, even in the most excellent 
writings, can compare only exceptionally with 
that which had previously flowed from the 
pens of Chr. Pedersen and P. Palladius, 
Vedel and P. Clausson. We get a powerful 
impression of the universal condition of the 
language when we listen to the repeated com- 
plaints over its degradation, and when we see 
with what difficulties Peder Syv, its most 
zealous advocate in the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, had to struggle, in order to ex- 
press his thoughts in his mother tongue. His 
avowal in the preface to Den Danske Sprog- 
Kunst is significant in this respect; "Some- 
times an entire sentence is given in Latin, in 
order that it may be the better understood." 

Hence, the language which Holberg found 
in existence on his appearance, was little im- 
proved, and in many respects, poor and un- 
wieldy. It could scarcely have been believed 
that the language possessed the capacity, to 
render not only all that was in agitation in its 
native country, but also the many partly new 
thoughts and ideas which had found expres- 
sion in the rest of Europe. Such was the 
case, however ; the language contained all 
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the germs within itself which were necessary 
for its complete development and blossom if 
a great mind used it and bent it to his thoughts. 
Holberg proved this by his magnificent liter- 
ary activity, which in many respects created a 
national literarature anew. Holberg had set 
himself two tasks : to teach his countrymen ; 
and to polish his native language ; it is well 
known that in both he succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. Still, it cannot be denied that, in 
spite of its many great and unmistakeable ex- 
cellences, Holberg's language is very far 
removed from the Danish of the present day. 
The whole style of it, and the hosts of 
foreign • (Franco-Latin) words, give it a 
color very unlike that of our modern lan- 
guage. 

Nevertheless, as early as Holberg's time, 
the impulse was given to the great change 
which led to the formation of the modern 
Danish literary language. This change grad- 
ually grew out of the purification of the lan- 
guage which was begun by Eilschov (1747), 
and carried on by J. S. Sneedorf (Den patrio- 
tiske Tilskuer 1761-63) ; it evoked a lively 
controversy, which excited the popular inter- 
est to such a degree, that it was even brought 
on the stage (through Charlotte Dorothea 
BiehFs comedy, Haarkl0veren, 1765). The 
result of this controversy was the removal from 
the language of a great number of the 
earlier borrowed French and Latin words 
and the formation, modelled on the German, 
of a multitude of new words, particularly 
for abstract ideas, which are still for the most 
part in common use. The following words 
belong to those overrated by Eilschov: Bog- 
sal, H^resal, Enkelthed, Hvilepunkt, Jordlag, 
Kunstdommer, Kunstner, Omkreds, Over- 
flade, Retsterd, Selvstaendighed, Tonekunst, 
Tvangslov, Valsprog. Other sources of en- 
richment of the mother tongue and of the 
suppression of foreign words are : the Old 
Norse, the Old Danish, the other northern 
languages, and the Danish dialects. In our 
century these sources are copiously drawn 
upon, but in those days they were very spar- 
ingly used. The word yEmne, however, was 
adopted from the Swedish and Gaade, which 
"was lost in Copenhagen but still common- 
ly used in the country," from the vulgar tongue. 



Stindfrossen (now stivfrossen) and setlede 
(for adoptere) "a very good Norwegian word," 
on the contrary, did not maintain their ground. 
Several of the old words from Vedel's trans- 
lation of Saxo, however, came into use 
later (four, Hjemlov, Kaar, Kaare, Varetajgt, 
varne). Many of the newer words, moreover, 
had to endure a long and severe struggle be- 
fore they were universally employed. Hol- 
berg might well make fun of people who 
wrote " Monsieur " and " Franco "on a letter 
sent between Ringsted and Slagelse ; but 
nevertheless, he continued to use numbers of 
Romance words, and in several places he de- 
clares himself against the puristic movement, 
already begun. In the delightful epistle (448) 
which, according to his own assertion (Ep. 451), 
was composed " in order to point out the 
groundless undertaking of the purists " were 
cited Lagekunsten, Bogsal, Haresal, Digter 
for Medicinen, Bibliothek, Auditorium, Poet, 
amongst other " awkward and unintelligible " 
words. Subjects for Ch. Biehl's sarcasm are, 
for example, besjaeles af noget, Bestrffibelse, 
beundre, Beundring, Bisag, Fordom, Fornem- 
melse, Gjenstand, indsigtsfuld, Kunstdommer, 
Lidenskab, Omdomme, overdreven, Overlaeg, 
Smag, udaande.Vindesyge, virksom, and yEre- 
frygt. According to the testimony of Snee- 
dorf and J. Baden, the words beundre, be- 
domme, /Erfrygt had been the subject of 
conversation in all social gatherings, and the 
objects of many jests, before they became 
current language. In 1793 Eler still marks 
Lidenskab and Gjenstand as " new-coined 
words of foreign origin" which were expelled 
from the dictionaries of learned societies 
"with just censure"; in 1799 J. Baden says 
that a greater part of the French words ear- 
lier brought into use are supplanted by "good 
and honest Danish" ones, so that now one 
rarely sees " absurd, Absurditet, admirere, 
prajferere, excellere, producere and a thou- 
sand others" ; but he adds, "we shall never 
root them out from the colloquial language ; " 
and as an example he cites the work Kj&r- 
tegn, which "will never drive the French 
caresse from the colloquial language," in par- 
ticular, because one can form the verb cares- 
sere from the last, whilst scarcely any one 
would use kjczrtegne. Now, however Kjter- 
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Aj^m as well as kjartegne have completely 
driven out Caresse and caressere. 

Of course many of the words formed at 
that time never came into universal use, or 
were relinquished later (Forevending, now 
Paaskud) or changed in various ways ; some 
received another suffix : Erfaring for Er- 
farenhed, Forvirring for Forvirrelse, Und- 
ers^gelse for Undersigning ; several uncon- 
nected words blended into one : Bevaeggrund 
for bevffigende Grund, Skjonaand for skjon 
Aand, Fattigvaesen for de Fattiges Vaesen. But 
the design of Eilschov and Sneedorf was 
carried out, in general and upon a large scale, 
and at the same time, the last understood how 
to mould his language so that in style as well 
as vocabulary it coincides in all essentials 
with that of to-day. From the time of Snee- 
dorf's appearance, therefore, we can reckon, 
and not without good grounds, a new (the 
last) period in the history of the Danish lan- 
guage, which we must then name Modern 
Danish. 

The language had shown that it possessed 
a remarkable power for development, and the 
movement thus begun has continued through 
the whole of the eighteenth century down to 
our own day. A higher poetical language 
was created through Ewald and Oehlenschla- 
ger, and even in strictly scientific matters, 
new native words were successfully formed 
(H. C. jarsted, R. K. Rask). For holding fast to 
and leading this national movement in the 
language, great honor is due to the supporters 
of political freedom in the middle of the 
century, who exchanged the earlier Praesident, 
Comite\ Amendement, Interpellation for For- 
mand, Udvalg, TEndringsforslag, Foresporg- 
sel, at the same time that we obtained Folke- 
ting,Landsting, Flertal, Mindretal, Dagsorden, 
etc. 

Through great struggles and severe birth- 
pains, then, the Danish literary language has 
obtained the shape, in which it now resounds 
to us through a rich and many-sided literature, 
and to every unprejudiced observer it will be 
clear that a steady development is still in pro- 
gress whose end is to create words as pure, 
as indigeneous and as markedly Danish as 
possible. 
Contemporary with this modern develop- 



ment of the Danish language is a correspond- 
ing movement in Norway with Norwegian as 
its aim ; and the struggle there to give the 
literary language a distinctive Norwegian 
stamp, has become stronger and stronger. 
This movement is encouraged by the great 
poets, B. Bjornson and H. Ibsen, and by the 
the entire feeling of the nation ; it is not only 
justifiable, but has been, and will continue to 
be, of utility for the development of the lan- 
guage, not only of Norway, but also of all 
Scandinavia, and it will still be so even if its 
natural result should be that the common 
Dano-Norwegian literary language breaks up 
into Danish and Norwegian. 

Side by side with the common Danish liter- 
ary language, the different dialects of each 
province are naturally still spoken, and at the 
present day still divided into the same three 
chief groups as in the Middle Ages. They 
are : — Bornholmish, which since the separa- 
tion of Schonen from Denmark stands as the 
representative of East Danish ; the Island 
Dialect (Funish, Seelandish, etc.); and Jutish. 
The chief characteristics of the three groups 
are : the Barnholmish preserves a in the ter- 
minations, where the Island Dialect has ob- 
tained e(tz), whilst the Jutish has quite discarded 
this sound (baera, bsere, basr). That the Is- 
land Dialect is again separated into a multi- 
tude of sub-divisions, is easily understood. 

The oldest Danish grammar is E. Pontop- 
pidan's Latin Grammatica Danica, 1668. Af- 
ter that followed the compendious Danish 
works of P. Syv (Den Danske Sprog-Kunst, 
1685) and H. T. Gerner (Orthographia Danica, 
1679, Epitome Philologies Daniccz, 1690). 
Through his gift of keen observation, the gram- 
matical works of J. Hoysgaard, the discoverer 
of the nature of sound, take a high and peculiar 
place {Accentuered og Raisonnered Grammat- 
ica, 1747 ; Dansk Syntax, 1752). After him 
must be named J. Baden {Foreltzsninger over 
det danske Sprog, 1785), W. H. F. Abraham- 
son Versuch einer vollstandigen danischen 
Sprachlehre, 1812), S. M. J. Bloch (Fuldstandig 
Dansk Sproglcsre, 1817), R. Rask {A Gram 
mar of the Danish Language, 1830). From 
more recent times, two works in particular by 
the Norwegian, J. L^kke (Modermaaltes Form- 
Itere, 1855) and K. Knudsen (Haandbog i 
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Dansk-Norsk Sproglczre, 1856) deserve to be 
especially noted. The orthography of the 
language has several times called forth acrimo- 
nious and tedious struggles. R. Rask's 
Videnskabelig dansk Retskrivningslczre (1826), 
marks an epoch in this question, but at the 
same time provoked a controversy, which has 
endured to the present day, and is not yet 
settled. Prosody is treated of by S. Povelson 
(Prosodia Danica, 1671), C. A. Thortsen (For- 
s0g til en Dansk Metrik, 1833-34), and E. von 
der Recke (Principerne for den danske Vers- 
kunst, 1881). 

The history of the language has only lately 
been made the subject of scientific treatment 
[R. Rask, Den danske Grammatiks Endelser 
og Former of det islandske Sprog forklarede 
Skand. Literaturselskabs Skrifter (17. vol- 
umes, 1820); N. M. Petersen Det danske 
Sprogs Historie (1829) a remarkable work for 
its time, and still in keeping with the spirit of 
the age ; K. J. Lyngby Udsagnsordenes bbjning 
i jyske lov og in denjyske sprogart, (1863) ; L. 
Wimmer, Navneordenes bojning i celdre Dansk 
(1868); Den historiske sprogforskning og mod- 
erstnaalet 1868]. 

Only two dictionaries on the modern lan- 
guage have an independent importance ; 
namely, the great, still unfinished, work of the 
Scientific Society, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1793; and C. Molbech's (1833, 2nd 
edition 1859). The vocabulary of the older 
language is worked up by G. F. V. Lund (Det 
celdste danske Skriftsprogs Ordforraad 1877 ; 
very faulty), C. Molbech (Dansk Glossarium, 
1857-66). O. Kalkar, Ordbog til det tzldre 
danske Sprog, 1881 ; eight parts up to the 
present). Hitherto, unfortunately, but little of 
real scientific importance has been done for 
the study of our dialects. F. Dyrlund pub- 
lished a short universal Udsigt over de danske 
Sprogarter in 1857. C. Molbech's Dansk 
Dialect- Lexicon (1841), which treats of the 
Island and Jutish dialects, but excludes Born- 
holmish, contains rich materials, but in many 
respects is inaccurate and defective. A com- 
pleted dictionary in MS. by J. C. Espersen on 
Bornholmish, was handed over to the Scien- 
tific Society after his death, and its publication 
may be expected soon. That the preference 
in the study of the Danish dialects was given 



almost exclusively to Jutish, was grounded, 
for the most part, on political circumstances. 
The most important of the works on this dia- 
lect are : L. Varming's Det jyske Folkesprog 
(1862), which treats of the Jutish dialect in 
general ; E. Hagerup's excellent work Det 
danske Sprog i Angel (1854 ; 2nd edition by K. 
J. Lyngby, 1867) on the language of Schleswig 
(South Jutish) ; K. J. Lyngby's Bidrag til en 
spnderjysk sproglcere (1858), which must be 
named as marking an epoch in the treatment 
of the dialects of his time ; J. Kok's Det danske 
Folkesprog i S0nderjylland (1863-67). Lyng- 
by's great lexical and grammatical work on 
the Jutish vulgar tongue, at which he had 
worked for many years, was unfortunately 
stopped by his early death. His design, 
however, has been adopted by H. F. Feilberg 
who has almost completed a Jutish dictionary, 
the publication of which, it is to be hoped, 
will begin soon. On the contrary, no prospect 
exists as yet, that the long-felt want of northern 
researchers for a scientific compilation on the 
Seelandish dialects, which are especially im- 
portant as sources of our literary language, 
will be supplied. 

Karl Lentzner. 
Oxford, England. 



MODERN FRENCH gSne=OLD 
FRENCH ge hine, FROM gehir. 

In the dictionaries of Diez, Littre\ Scheler 
and even in so recent a work as Korting's 
'Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch' (Pader- 
born 1891); Latin gehenna (from Hebr. gehiti- 
nom) is given as the etymology of Mod. Fr. 
gene and its derivative giner. Yet a careful 
reader of page 47 of the second (p. 51 of the 
third) edition of A. Tobler's book, 'Vom 
franzosischen Versbau,' might have perceived 
that this scholar at least does not share the 
general view as to the etymology of ghie, 
when he parallels gine and reine and their 
Old French forms as follows: " glne : reine ; 
jehine : r'dine," where the spelling j is evi- 
dently intentional. Indeed Prof. Tobler some 
ten years ago expressed in my hearing the 
opinion that gehine (Jehine), a verbal substan- 
tive from gehir (jehir), had given gene just as 
r'eine> reine, or hiiine> haine. 
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